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QUESTING WITH guile 


The government has come up 
with a new streamlined version of 
the 1961 passport. It has sturdy 
washable pastel colored covers. 
Some time ago the stringent re- 
quirements on photos were re- 
laxed. Retouching is now permit- 
ted, so that you no longer have to 
resemble a line-up facsimile of a 
wanted-dead-or-a | i v e 
And by the way: 

Returning vacationers. look af 


character. 


the labels pasted on your lug- 
gage. Translated from Realities. 


we learn that baggage handlers 
all over the world have a private 
code. A label in the upper left 
hand corner 
tipper: in the upper right. means 
a miserly one: in the lower left. 
stinker. How 


means a generous 


it means he is a 
were you rated? 


Marya Mannes, a witty woman 
author, delivered a satiric lecture 
on how to get good reviews at the 
Modern Language Ass'n conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. Among her 
tips: “be a funny 
raise an animal and write about 
it; come from a Chicago slum. 
for it is automatically assumed 
that anyone who lives there comes 
to grips with life and is free from 
the enervating influence of edu- 
cation, breeding or restraint.” In 
conclusion, Miss Mannes 
sadly: “Reviewers don’t care 
much for witty women authors. 


housewife: 


said 


¢ 
@#@eeee#?s t 
If a man has a cutting edge, he’s 
called brilliant. If a woman has 
one. she’s called bitter.” Still a 
man’s world, yes? 


The furore over kept library 
books in East Orange, N J, has 
brought repercussions far and 
wide. Following the arrest and 
fining of delinquent borrowers, 
volumes of overdue books poured 
into the library. Elsewhere in the 
land folks began to get those 
hooks back. We heartily approve 
of castigating book moochers. 

Not only those who filch from i-@ 
braries. but also those who do 
likewise to their friends. 

There is a_ peculiar phobia 
about this practice. People who 
wont spend money for a_ book, 
think nothing of saying. “Oh, Vil 
just take this book of yours along 
to read.” It is always one costing 
Do they return it? 
Hardly ever, leaving vou, the em- 
barrassed request its 
return and be thought a curmudg- 
eon. We agree that all book bor- 
rowers ought to be brought to 


$5 or more. 


owner to 


account. 
But we do protest 
knocks on doors and arrests. Ges- 


midnight 


tapo methods of a police state are 
hardly in keeping with the prin 
ciples of a free country—even in 
the cases of dastardly book rus- 
tlers. 





VWs VS one 





may we QUOTE 


[1] Rep Henry S Rewvss 
(D-Wis), author of original 
Peace Corps proposal: “I feel 
that this may be the most 
significant thing we can do 
to humanize our for’gn policy and 
put our best American foot for- 
ward.” .. . [2] Rep Frances P Boi- 
TON (R-Ohio), describing Pres 
Kennedy’s new Peace Corps as a 
terrifying thing: “People just don’t 
come off trees like lemons—all set 
to do a job overseas. We will wreck 
the whole world if we do it badly.” 
. . . [3] Sec’y of Labor ARTHUR J 
GOLDBERG, Offering a suggestion to 
the Pres for tax reforms to en- 
courage purchase of new industrial 
equipment: “The Pres should sug- 
gest to Congress an extremely lib- 
eral depreciation allowance imme- 
diately. People will then be able to 
go back to work. The free enter- 
prise system for the first time in 28 
yrs will have a real chance to ex- 
pand.” .. . [4] Justice Huco L 
Buiack, dissenting from Supreme 
Court opinion upholding the in- 
vestigating power of the House 
Comm on Un-American Activities: 
“It is already past the time when 
people who recognize and cherish 
the life-giving and life-preserving 
qualities of the freedoms protected 
by the Bill of Rights can afford to 
sit complacently by while those 
freedoms are being destroyed by 
sophistry and dialectics.” ... [5] 
WaLTeR W HELLER, chmn of Pres 
Kennedy’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, saying the recession is: 
“A stubborn problem of chronic 
Slack, and the road to full recovery 
is a long one. The gov’t should not 





you on that? 


shrink from launch- 
ing needed projects 
because of mis- 
placed fears of bad 
timing.” ... [6] 
Sec’y of Agriculture 
ORVILLE L FREEMAN, designating De- 
troit and seven other localities as 
testing areas for Pres Kennedy’s 
new food stamp plan to ease suf- 
fering and improve nutrition: “We 
want to try it out in both urban 
and rural areas, in small, medium 
and large communities, and among 
families of varying backgrounds 
and food-buying habits.” ... [7] 
Dr ARNOLD J TOYNBEE, British his- 
torian: “The new worlds with 
whose life it is now most urgent 
for us to make contact are the 
spiritual worlds within ourselves, 
not the physical worlds in outer 
space.” ... [8] Pres Kwame Nxkrv- 
MAH of Ghana, in statement on his 
arrival to visit Pres Kennedy: “No 
one should confuse our struggle. As 
dedicated African Nationalists, we 
want to secure peace in the Congo 
and rid our continent of all forms 
of Colonialism.” [9] Lupwic 
ERHARD, Economic Minister of West 
Germany, on the revaluation of 
the mark: “I give my word of hon- 
or, we didn’t capitulate to Ameri- 
can pressure. . . We are going to 
have a boom in Germany, and 
(without revaluation) there would 
be no dampening prices.” 


Quilé 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AMBITION—1 

A young man had determined sawMERICA—Women—2 
from boyhood to serve in the min- 
istry. He was handsome, had a 
brilliant mind, and was a leader in 
college activities. One of the v- 
presidents of a large company with 
offices in his home town had 
watched his progress during his 
college yrs. He offered the young 
man a good salary to work for the 
company when he was graduated. 
The young man declined. The v- 
president raised the salary offer 
several times. Still, the young man 
steadfastly insisted that he had 
other work to do. 

Finally, the pres of the company 
went to him. “Isn’t the salary big 
enough?” he asked. 


American women, after all, have 
something that women of no other 
nationality have—leisure. There is 
a saying that Satan will find work 
for idle hands to do. And so he 
does. The work he finds for Amer- 
ican women is, of course, good 
work. American women are full of 
good will and good causes. Thanks 
to labor-saving devices, they are 
left with unique opportunities for 
disporting themselves. They use 
these in characteristically Ameri- 
can ways—in joining clubs, ban- 
ning books, looking for ancestors, 
going to Europe, planning socials 
and trying plant prayer.—MALcoLM 
BrapBury, Coronet. 

“Yes,” the young man _ “repl’d 
thoughtfully, “the salary is big ATHEISM—3 


enough, but the job isn’t.”—ANNIE An atheist is a man who has no 
LAURIE VON TUNGELN, Progress, _ invisible means of support.—JoHN 
Unity School of Christianity. Bucuan, author, quoted in Grit. 
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BOOKS—4 

A book can give greater riches 
than any other form of recreation 
but it cannot provide the last an- 
swers. They must be found in the 
loneliness of a man’s own mind. 
Books can help a man be ready for 
those moments. But neither books 
nor teachers can provide the an- 
Swers.—CARL SANDBURG, in conver- 
sation with RatpH MCcGILL, reported 
in Consolidated News Features dis- 
patch. 


BOREDOM—5 

We are inclined to imagine that 
only intellectual or artistic pursuits 
will cure boredom, but sometimes 
the exact opposite is true. I once 
knew a successful businessman who 
suffered boredom and tried to con- 
quer it by writing. For several yrs, 
he went home nearly every night 
and spent several hrs working on 
a book; but his boredom cont’d. 
Then a friend induced him to go 
on a fishing trip, and he discovered 
that he could fish or hunt or just 
tramp thru the woods for hrs and 
days without suffering a twinge of 
boredom. . . Something in his per- 
sonality was released by these nat- 
ura! activities and surroundings.— 
Kart Huser, “How to Cure a Case 
of Boredom,” McCall's, 3-’61. 


BROTHERHOOD—6 

One of the finest sides to living 
is liking people and wanting to 
share activities in the human en- 
terprise. The greatest pleasures 
come by giving pleasure to those 
who work with us, to the person 
who lives next door, and to those 
who live under the same roof. En- 
tering into this human enterprise, 
feeling oneself a part of the com- 
munity, is a very important ele- 
ment which generates happiness.— 
FRED J HAFLING, Secretary. 


CHILDREN—Knowledge—7 

Parents of the very young can 
sometimes be heard in public con- 
scientiously and patiently trying to 
answer a barrage of questions from 
their offspring. Unfortunately, such 
rapid-fire queries are often just a 
method of monopolizing attention 
and do not reflect a real thirst for 
knowledge. A parent might benefit 
his child more by turning the ta- 
bles and gently asking some of the 
same questions back, to see if Jr 
was really listening to the answers 
given him. When a child is of read- 
ing age, probably the best reply in 
many cases would be: “Go see if 
you can’t find that out for your- 
self.” (This is especially apt when 
father doesn’t know the answer.) — 
N Y Times. 


CHIRSTIANITY—8 

Christianity is no little plus add- 
ed on to secular life and thought. 
It is no thin icing spread over the 
outside of a black cake to make it 
look white. Christianity is basic. It 
is normative. . . To compartment- 
alize it is to imprison it, and to 
nullify it—Dr Howarp Lowry, pres 
of The College of Wooster, quoted 
by J C Wywnn, Presbyterian Life, 
2-1-’61. 


CULTURE—9 

Deep thinkers have been telling 
us for yrs now that the tail fins on 
our automobiles are mainly what is 
wrong with American culture. Well, 
the fins have pretty well disap- 
peared, but we can’t say it makes 
us feel any more cultured.—SENATOR 
SoapPer, Chicago Daily News Syn- 


dicate. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





TV’s spotlight on presidential 
press conferences has put reporters 
on the spot, too. One reporter, dis- 
gusted by the effect television ex- 
posure is having on his profession, 
placed this ad in Roll Call, the 
newspaper of Capitol Hill: “Atten- 
tion Correspondents, the under- 


signed (Patrick McMahon of the 
Baltimore News- Post) announces 
my services as speechwriter are 


available to members of the Wash- 
ington press corps to assist them in 
preparation of speech-questions to 
be presented at Pres Kennedy’s TV 
conferences. I firmly guarantee my 
ability to stretch the simplest, most 
asinine little questions into punchy, 
highly involved, 3-5 minute speech- 
es, complete with epigrams, redun- 
dancies, and appropriate gestures. 
My speech-questions are calculated 
to baffle not only the President, 
but also the entire press confer- 
ence. Moreover, my modest fees 
are scaled to the number of sec- 
onds those lovely TV cameras focus 
on the beaming faces of my happy 
clients.” 


“ ” 


Ever mindful of his large Negro 
constituency, Sen Kenneth Keating 
(R-N Y) on George Washington’s 
birthday, placed in the Congres- 
sional Record, not a tribute to 
George Washington—but a tribute 
to George Washington Carver. 


Quilt 
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DEMOCRACY—10 

Piato suggested that democracy 
is a most dangerous social experi- 
ment. He contended that the bur- 
den of responsibility in such a gov- 
ernmental structure falls upon the 
individual citizen, and that this 
requires that the public be enlight- 
ened, interested, and participant. 
Centuries after this suggestion, a 
democracy is confronted with a 
most powerful threat, and if the 
democracy is to crumble, it will be 
due to an ignorant, apathetic and 
provincial citizenry. Thru no 
amount of specialized training in 
skills can people be awakened to 
the danger. The answer is liberal 
education; that which will re- 
awaken the original fervor for the 
American ideology. — FREDERICK 
BREITENFELD, Jr, “A Case for Com- 
munity Educational Television,’ 
Adult Leadership, 2-’61. 


DIVERSITY—11 

Too many people are content 
with a philosophy of diversity in- 
stead of insisting upon a diversity 
of philosophies. Don ROBINSON, 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


EASTER—Immortality—12 

Even popular songs remind us of 
man’s intimation of immortality. 
Recall the words of a song of yes- 
terday: “I'll be loving you... not 
for just an hr... not for just a yr, 
but always.” There is something so 
right, so clean, so sure about this 
sentiment that most of us take it 
in stride. We accept it easily. This 
is the way things ought to be. Our 
sense of the fitness of things caus- 
es us to say, “Not for just an hr, 
not for just a yr, but I'll be loving 


you—ALways.” Only eternity can 
satisfy the genuine demands of 
personal love. — LLoyp C WICKE, 


God in My Life (Abingdon Press). 


Paperback books are now mass 
media business. Last year 6500 ti- 


tles were available. This Spring 
there are 10,000 and hundreds more 
are rolling off the presses. To stu- 
dents and teachers these, at a cost 
of from 25c-$2.45, are a budgetary 
boon. Kroch’s and Brentano’s have 
the largest selection of paperbacks 
in the world. Classics, reference 
books, science, the arts, novels, 
mysteries and westerns—any type 
of book you desire can be had. 


Harvard, which has always been 
associated with the 5 ft shelf (Har- 
vard Classics), now sells in its Co- 
Op a 20 volume reference library 
published by PocketBooks for $7.95. 
A brand new paperback, Michen- 
er’s Hawaii, originally $6.95, now 
sells for less than $1. More people 
are discovering the pleasure of 
reading good books. Paperback 
publishers are adapting their wares 
to discriminating tastes, diversify- 
ing their lists, and including more 
non-fiction titles. 


Paperbacks, like compact cars, 
are a product of our times, and 
are prospering not only because 
they are cheaper, but because they 
are easier to handle and take less 
room on the shelves. Also they 
travel well in purses or pockets. All 
paperback novels are not new. 
Time tested favorites are issued 
and re-issued. People who could 
not afford them when new, or had 
not the time to read them then, 
find that the paperbacks fill a 
need. 





Established authors are turning 
originals to this media. It offers 
them royalty advantages and 
promises a greater reader audi- 
ence. Space prevents a listing of 
the many fine books to be found 
in paperback editions. Go to the 
bookstores, drug stores, or grocery 
stores, and discover for yourself 
the many good books that await 
you. 


“Midcentury,” by John Don Pass- 
os (Houghton-Mifflin, $5.95) is a 
new, much talked of book. It is a 
novel about Labor, but a factual 
one—an expose of its abuses. There 
are actual midcentury figures por- 
trayed. Labor leaders, members of 
Congress, scientists, financiers, mo- 
vie magnates and stars, who have 
had a powerful influence on the 
American way of life. All were in- 
fluenced directly or indirectly by 
the labor movement. 


Not an easy book to read, but 
one to shake complacency, it not 
only points out the bad spots in 
our present status, but also the 
basic good in man. It is important 
at this time when the administra- 
tion and the public are concerned 
about labor problems. 
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EDUCATION—13 

The greatest weakness of educa- 
tion lies in the reliance placed in 
it by too many of those who have 
been to school. It is wrong to rely 
on what others have said in the 
classroom or written in a book, to 
determine exactly one’s decisions 
and one’s thinking. A man or wom- 
an must find time to go off and to 
be lonely and to ask of themselves 
what is happening in their own 
minds.—Cart SANDBURG, in conver- 
sation with RaLtpH McGILL, reported 
in Consolidated News Features dis- 
patch. 


FAITH—14 

Faith is the invisible substance 
that binds the elements of the 
character into wholeness, the ce- 
ment which holds the personality 
together when it is subjected to 
the disintegrating forces of shock 
and upheaval. — FAITH ForsyTE, 
Tit-Bits, London. 


FREEDOM—15 

Today you face your gravest 
danger. The struggle to control 
your mind is serious. Ambitious 
men seek control of your life and 
deprive you of your rights. An ero- 
sion of your freedom is _ taking 
place—at a great rate. You can 
stop gov’t waste, socialistic spend- 
ing, ruinous taxation, inflation. But 
action must come from you—the 
people. You are the hope of free- 
dom for your country. The day is 
not lost, but the hr is late. No na- 
tion losing freedom has ever had 
the strength to regain it—DerLoss 
W WALKER, Chicago economist, 
quoted in Sunshine Mag. 


Que 
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GOOD—Evil—16 

I sometimes enjoy watching tele- 
vision. I never miss a Western if I 
can help it, because you can be 
Sure every story will have one 
brave man, who stands for justice, 
acts nobly and wins out for the 
forces of good in the end.—PasLo 
Casals, “A Disgrace to Music,” Mu- 
sic Jnl, 1-’61. 


Que scrap book 


. .up from slavery 


BOOKER TALIAFERRO WASHING- 
TON, born a slave in Virginia, 
was fired with ambition for an 
education and a deep desire to 
better his race. When slavery 
was abolished, he toiled in salt 
furnaces, and in coal mines, 
then worked his way through 
Hampton Institute. He taught 
in his home place for a while. 
Then he founded Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Alabama, where Ne- 
gro students would earn a Nor- 
mal or Industrial education. 

Washington became the lead- 
er of his race, made many ad- 
dresses to foster good race re- 
lations and to upgrade the Ne- 
gro economy. The AM degree 
was conferred upon him by 
Harvard, and the LLD by 
Dartmouth Univ. He wrote 12 
books. This quote from “Up 
from Slavery” defines the phi- 
losophy of this intrinsically 
great man: 


“No race can prosper till it 
learns that there is as much 
dignity in tilling a field as in 
writing a poem.” 


GOVERNMENT—17 

Gov’t must have a heart as well 
as a brain. It must care as well as 
act. It must be concerned — not 
merely competent.—Gov NELSON A 
ROCKEFELLER Of N Y, quoted in 
Grit. 


GREATNESS—18 

If greatness is anything, it is 
spontaneous, nobody can be a cal- 
culated hero or a calculated saint, 
the essence of greatness is a cer- 
tain divine recklessness, but in a 
cause commensurate with the ef- 
fort. — Sypney J Harris, Chicago 
Daily News. 


HAPPINESS—19 

True happiness is found in pur- 
suing something, not in catching 
it—Tit-Bits, London. 


HEALTH—20 

“We've gotten so used to talking 
about disease that we’ve forgotten 
about health. That’s true of doc- 
tors, too. They’ve got so much new 
knowledge about diseases that pre- 
vention is rather neglected,” says 
Dr Paul Dudley White. . . “Ma- 
chines should be our slaves and 
not our masters. Muscles should be 
used. We've changed from the vig- 
orous muscular people we once were 
into an over-nourished, too-prosper- 
ous people. There’s too much rich 
food, too much television, too many 
automobiles. We've gotten off the 
track. But it’s not too late to 
mend.”—ARTHUR HeERzoG, Think, In- 
ternat’l Business Machines Corp’n. 


HEART—Soul—21 

Where there is no concern in the 
heart, there comes no music from 
the soul.—RocEerR ImMHorF, Cerebral 
Palsy News, Louisville. 


IDEALS—Conduct—22 

The ideals of a people are usual- 
ly a century ahead of their time, 
but their conduct is usually a cen- 
tury behind. — Sypney J Harris, 
Chicago Daily News. 


INDUSTRY—Pension Funds—23 

Pension funds in private industry 
in the U S total about $45 billion 
and are growing at the rate of $4 
billion a yr.—A Twentieth Century 
Fund Study. 


JUSTICE—24 

In his introduction to Maurice 
Magnus’ Memoirs of the Foreign 
Legion, D H Lawrence writes: 
“Justice is a sacred human right. 
The overweening spirit pretends to 
perch above justice. But I am a 
man, not a spirit, and men with 
blood that throbs and throbs and 
throbs can only live at length by 
being just, can only die in peace if 
they have justice. Forgiveness gives 
the whimpering dead no rest. Only 
deep, true justice.’—DEAN PEERMAN, 
“D H Lawrence: Devout Heretic,” 
Christian Century, 2-22-’61. 


KNOWLEDGE—25 

The only thing I can find in life 
which seems to survive most of the 
disasters of living is learning about 
things. Even when you are lonely 
and unhappy and getting old like 
me, you can keep yourself at least 
occupied, and perhaps even inter- 
ested, if you try to find out how all 
the wheels in all the world go 
round. — T H White, “What It’s 
Like to be Translated into Came- 
lot,” Vogue, 2-15-’61. 


gue 
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Easter is a joyous occasion, the 
festival of the resurrection of 
Christ. It re-establishes the great 
historical fact and fundamental 
truth upon which the Christian 
faith is based—the deliverance of 
man from the bondage of death. 
Over the earth’s war-scarred sur- 
face dawns on Easter morning, the 
hope of the world. Belief is undy- 
ing in the human heart that the 
errant race of man may yet come 
to spiritual victory through faith. 

Pagans celebrated the coming of 
Spring with a festival called Eostre. 
The early Christian church adopt- 
ed some of the pagan customs to 
aid the transition to Christianity. 
Colored eggs were used in rites 
among the Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks and Romans. The rabbit 
was their symbol of fertility. 

White is the liturgical color for 
Easter—the sign of joy, light, a 
new grace of life, and the hope of 
immortality. 


Tomb, thou shalt not hold Him 
longer; 

Death is strong, but Life is 
stronger; 


Stronger than the dark, the light; 

Stronger than the wrong, the right; 
Faith and hope triumphant say 
Christ will rise on Easter Day. 

—PHILLIPs BROOKS, 

An Easter Carol. 


LABOR—Relations—26 

Here is the formula a boss should 
use to get along with female em- 
ployes: recognize in what respect 
women differ from men; treat 
them accordingly; and don’t let 
them know it.—Special report, “In- 
dustry’s Growing Stake in Woman- 
power,” Industrial Relations News. 


LANGUAGE—27 

Children who keep their language 
up-to-date no longer talk of run- 
ning away. Instead, they threaten 
to defect. — Bit VaAuGHAN, VFW 
Mag. 


LEADERSHIP—28 

There is no form of gov’t which 
is in such urgent need of leadership 
of the best as ours. Democracy is a 
form of gov’t so high and so ex- 
alted it requires a high level of in- 
telligence to appreciate it and a 
high standard of character to 
maintain it. To many people de- 
mocracy is a leveling down process. 
That is not true. Rob’t Ingersoli 
once said a college is a place where 
pebbles are polished and diamonds 
are dimmed. I do not propose to 
debate the correctness of that judg- 
ment but I do know that in our 
attitude to democracy that mistak- 
en opinion is all too prevalent. Un- 
less we have in democracy the 
leadership of the best, we are lost. 
—Jos R Sizoo, Watchman-Exam- 
iner. 


LOVE—29 

As a British journalist has writ- 
ten, “Love in a household is a 
thing to be worked for, not an 
over-ripe pear which will drop into 
the mouth of the Ist gaying 
clown.” — Hatrorp E LUCCOCK, 
Christian Herald. 


Week of April 2-8 


April 2 — Easter Sunday, com- 
memoration of the resurrection of 
Christ (see GEM BOX). . . 95 yrs ago 
(1866) Pres Andrew Jackson signed 
a proclamation declaring at an end 
the “Insurrection which heretofore 
existed in the states of Georgia, 
Virginia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
North and South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Florida.” 


April 3 — National Laugh Week 
begins. . . 185 yrs ago (1776) Har- 
vard College conferred the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
Gen George Washington. . . 25 yrs 
ago (1936) Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann was electrocuted in Trenton, 
N J, for the kidnapping and mur- 
der of Charles A Lindbergh, Jr. 


April 4—Exactly 1 month after 
his election, Pres William Henry 
Harrison died in the White House 
of pneumonia. John Tyler, Vice- 
President, succeeded him as the 
10th president of the U S, the Ist 
to assume the presidency by the 
death of a president. 


April 5—155 yrs ago (1806) the 
lst cider mill was patented by J 
Quintard of Stanfield, Conn. . . 105 
yrs ago (1856) b Booker Taliaferro 
Washington, distinguished Negro 
educator and leader of his race. He 
was a lecturer and writer. He 
founded Tuskegee Institute in Ala- 
bama (see SCRAP BOOK). . . 10 yrs 
ago (1951) Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg of N Y City, were sentenced 
to death as atomic spies who trans- 





mitted 
agents. 


information to Soviet 


April 6—95 yrs ago (1866) b Lin- 
coln Steffins, American journalist, 
author, civic reformer and lectur- 
er... 95 yrs ago (1866) Veterans of 
the Union Army organized the 


Grand Army of the Republic 
(GAR) at Decatur, Ill. . 20 yrs 
ago (1941) German troops invaded 


Greece and Yugoslavia. 


April 7—170 yrs ago (1791) Pres 
George Washington set out for his 
lst tour of the southern states. His 
visit to Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia, took two 
months. . . 70 yrs ago (1891) b in 
New Zealand, David Low, British 
cartoonist noted for pictorial sat- 
ires drawn during WW I and WW 
it. 


April 8—Pesach 
Day, Jewish holy 
ago (1861) Pres 
the Governor of 
that he intended to send supplies 
to the Federal garrison at Ft 
Sumpter in Charleston Harbor. . . 
15 yrs ago (1946) the League of 
Nations began its final session in 
Geneva. At its conclusion, its as- 
sets and powers were transferred 
to the United Nations. 


of Passover, Last 
day. . . 100 yrs 
Lincoln advised 
South Carolina 


Que 
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MEMOR Y—Memories—30 

You store things in your brain 
just as you store things in your 
purse for future use. You must 
train your memory to remember 
what is stored there. This memory 
training is vital, for without it you 
would not be able to dig into the 
recesses of your brain for those 
things you have stored there 
against the time when you will 
need them again. Were it not for 
this stored knowledge, and the abil- 
ity to recall it when needed you 
would have to learn everything 
anew each day. — Howarp EARLE, 
“Harnessing Your Brain Power,” 
Rosicrucian Digest, 2-’61. 


MODERN AGE—31 

Despite the miracles of electron- 
ics, news still hasn’t been trained 
to break obligingly every hr on the 
hr.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


NECESSITIES—32 

If you made a list of the things 
you believe are vital to you, and 
then sat and looked at it, I’m sure 
you’d cross off a number of items, 
leaving only a few necessities. I’ve 
listed these elsewhere as common 
to us all. I’ll do it again. Love, wor- 
ship, work; a roof over your head, 


food on your table—FaITH BAaLp- 
win, Testament of Trust (Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston). 
OBEDIENCE—33 

Every great person has first 


learned how to obey, whom to obey, 
and when to obey—Wm A Warp, 
Scandal Sheet, Graham (Tex) Ro- 
tary Club. 


Que 
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OPINION—34 

There’s an old military axiom 
about soldiers who gripe making a 
healthy army. Well, I say that a 
citizenry that voices its complaints 
and its aspirations also buttresses 
a nation in peacetime—spiritually, 
morally and physically. So, .. . if 
it’s worth gnashing your teeth 
about, it’s worth making noise 
about. It pays to speak out. The 
reward may or may not come in 
the form of dollars and cents. But 
it will be felt in the much more vi- 
tal area of your emotional bank 
acc’t—and in the final accounting 
every one of us must give to his 
conscience and his soul.—STEve AL- 
LEN, “Speak Up! It’s Good for 
You!” This Wk, 2-26-’61. 


ORIGIN—Coach—35 

Why is the man in charge of 
football called coach? The carriage 
was named after the Hungarian 
town of Kocs (pronounced 
“coach”) where it was first made 
in the 16th century. In the 19th 
century some university wit applied 
the term to a 


private tutor who 
prepared candidates for their ex- 
aminations. A coach was a very 


luxurious and stately carriage and 
the idea, apparently, was that the 
student was being “carried” by the 
tutor. About 40 yrs after coach was 
applied to a tutor, the term was 
extended to one who trained others 
for athletic contests. — Dr BERGEN 
Evans, Coronet. 


POSSESSIONS—36 

Nearly all desirable values and 
possessions are cumulative. Just as 
surely as money begets more money, 
so does friendship beget more 
friendship, health promotes health, 
and knowledge leads to the easier 
acquisition of more knowledge.— 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


—_., 


Tempo of th 


Unemployment and the recession 
have given impetus to a “Buy 
America” movement. More people 
are insisting that the goods they 
buy be produced in the U S, and 
refusing to buy products brought 
in from abroad. The government 
policy on free trade imports has 
not been changed and imports are 
not decreasing in any great volume. 

The labor unions are the more 
aggressive in this “Buy America” 
policy. Beginning May 1 the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union 
will cut no more Japanese fabrics 
imported by bosses of its mem- 
bers. The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers on the 
same date will refuse to use any 
phonograph and recording parts 
imported from Japan. They say 
they have lost 24,000 members be- 
cause of the flood of imports. 


A number of other trade unions 
are pressuring customers of depart- 
ment stores to buy only American 
goods. They are preparing petitions 
to the government urging a curtail- 
ment of foreign made _ products. 
Management in some fields is on 
the side of the workers. Others 
find it more expedient to ask for 
quotas. In their case they must 
consider their consumers who de- 
mand foreign goods. 

The reason for large imports is 
the wage differential. However the 
wage scale is rising in foreign 
countries. West Germany, for ex- 
ample, gives its workers fringe 
benefits equal to 80% of hourly 
pay. This will in time lessen the 
imports. 


e/Times 






The auto industry has worked 
furiously and successfully to com- 
bat the foreign market in cars. On- 
ly the Volkswagen is now outsell- 
ing the American compacts. And it 
is reported that soon it will be out- 
paced by an American car incorpo- 
rating its advantages. 

The movement to “Buy America” 
cuts two ways. The money we re- 
ceive from exports exceeds that 
spent on imports. Almost 5,000,000 
jobs in the U S depend on prod- 
ucts we sell overseas. Every time 
we prevent a product from being 
imported, some country bars one 
made in the U S. This creates un- 
employment for a segment of 
workers. 

Not only manufacturers of goods 
are involved in this problem. Pro- 
ducers of commodities are also af- 
fected. The oil industry is clamor- 
ing for curbs on imports, to assure 
expansion of their markets and 
higher prices. A way to help the 
lines being hurt, without protective 
tariff measures, and without re- 
straining free trade, must be 
found. Kennedy’s plan is to go at 
the problem by exploring plant 
obsolescence, modernization, wage 
rates, and the raising of produc- 
tivity. 











LL 
so 

We congratulate the Girl 
Scouts on their coming 49th 
birthday. Founded by Juliette 
Low in Savannah, Ga, in 1912 
with a troop of 16 girls, it has 
numbered many thousands of 
members during almost half a 
century. “Once a Scout, always 
a Scout,” is their belief. It has 
proved to be true, for many 
former Girl Scouts go back as 
leaders and counselors to pass 
on the training and good citi- 
zenship they practiced as little 
Girl Scouts. Others serve their 
communities in the many fields 
which held their interest in 
their Scouting days, fulfilling 
their early promise “to help 
other people in every way.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—37 

Half the battle in public relations 
is to catch the public ear. A per- 
son’s name is to him the sweetest 
and most important sound on earth, 
and the best literature in the world 
is a complimentary paragraph 
about yourself in the home town 
paper.—EuGENE P BEeERTIN, Pennsyl- 
vania School Jnl. 


REFORM—38 

In our haste to deal with the 
things which are wrong, let us not 
upset the things which are right.— 
Survey Bulletin. 


RELIGION—Health—39 

Miracles may be denied, but 
healings are not. . . Christ produc- 
es a sound faith, and faith has a 
therapeutic value. — Dr JouHn H 
GERSTNER, The Theology of the 
Major Sects (Baker Book House). 
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RESPONSIBILIT Y—40 

On the threshold of success, some 
men have turned back at the 
thought of responsibility, and to 
make sure the bridges of retreat 
had not been burned. — Dovuc.Las 
Meapor, Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


RISK—41 

An Ind farmer was asked by a 
neighbor, “Jake, what are you gc- 
ing to plant this yr? Corn?” Said 
Jake, “Nope, scared of corn bor- 
ers.” Said the neighbor, “What 
about potatoes?” Said Jake, “Nope, 
too much danger of potato bugs.” 
Said the neighbor, “What are you 
going to plant?” Ans’d Jake, “Noth- 
ing. I’m going to play it safe.”— 
Bos ATKINSON, quoted in Eagle. 


SEXES—42 

Maturity becomes a man. Women 
have to sample the stuff cautious- 
ly. But then, men can take half a 
century in their stride without 
breaking a social step. From 19 to 
90, they are in demand for the 
simple, unequivocal reason that 
they are male. .. An extra woman 
at a party is a crisis. An extra 
man? The pearl in the oyster, the 
caviar for the champagne, the boon 
hostesses pray to Providence for 
when they kneel beside their beds 
at night. Age does not wither them 
nor custom stale the infinite vari- 
ety of reasons they are needed to 
fill out a bridge table or a dinner 
table. Wit is not demanded of 
them. They don’t even have to be 
decorative. The fact that they are 
often handsome, amusing, kind, 
mannerly, and full of little mots 
is a testament to their good nature 
rather than to bleak necessity as 
with us. — PHYLLIS MCGINLEY, “A 
Garland of Envies,” McCall's, 3-’61. 


SPACE TRAVEL—43 

Rocket expert Dr Wernher von 
Braun says colonization of the 
moon and the near planets may be 
a necessity within the next 500 yrs 
Von Braun told the Soc’y of Auto- 
motive Engineers if man keeps on 
his present rates of lengthening life 
and reproduction there will be 
standing room only on earth in 500 
yrs, making expansion into space 
imperative —A P. 


SUCCESS—44 

There is a strange saying about 
life that goes like this: “If you 
don't give, you don’t receive.” It’s 
only the man who puts himself 
into something—who pours out all 
his energy, his mind, his spirit— 
who reaps greatness and success in 
life. — Bos RicHarpDs, Olympic 
champion, The Heart of a Cham- 
pion (Fleming H Revell). 


SYMPATHY—45 

We help others not by interfer- 
ing with their lives or by imposing 
our ideas on them, but always by 
acting in a spirit of sympathy and 


self - identification with them in 
their troubles and joys. — N Sri 
Ram, New Outlook. 

TEARS—46 


Falling tears may break the gos- 
samer web of love but another, and 


more resplendent pattern will be 
spun. Alack, it is the never-shed 
tears that inundate the heart and 
Silence the music it might have 
known.—DovucLas MEeEapor, Matador 
(Tex) Tribune. 

TOLERANCE—47 


Goodness and greatness in a man 
may be difficult to define unless 
they are associated with a capacity 
for tolerance. — DovucGLas MEapor, 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 
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It Doesn’t Make Scents 

I've never cared for orchids— 
This secret I must tell; 

A flower to be persuasive, 

Where I’m concerned must 
smell. 

—PETER VEALE. 
48 





VALUES—49 

A nation’s culture, riches and 
stature surely are not to be meas- 
ured by the stock-pile of nuclear 
weapons, on its power and might. 
Nor does a man’s true status rest 
on his possessions, his success in 
business, his physical prowess or 
his political power.—HELEN V Za- 
HARA, “Values — True and False,” 
New Outlook, 2-’61. 


WELFARE STATE—50 

Let’s not mince words, nor cover 
up facts. The truth is that our 
country suffered steady deteriora- 
tion of character and morals since 
we let the welfare crowd take over. 
Our politicians are more corrupt; 
our people care less about the 
right to run their own lives. No- 
body is much worried over what 
happens to the U S A so long as 
every fellow can get something for 
nothing out of it. Where is our 
practical sense? What has become 
of our concept of man’s dignity? 
And why be scared of the atom 
bomb if moral death is to overtake 
us and we become a nation of 
semi-contented, gov’t fed cows.— 
Mrs WALTER FERGUSON, Columbus 
(Ohio) Citizen-Jnl. 





GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


The two college youths had just 
enjoyed a large fruit cake from 
home, when one began to groan, 
doubling himself up and straight- 
ening out again. 

“What’s the matter, Jack?” asked 
his friend. 

The sufferer groaned. 

“That cake I ate ...I think my 
mother forgot to shell the nuts in 
it.” 

His companion looked surprised. 

“Gosh,” he said, “and can you 
crack ’em just by bending?”—F G 
KERNAN. a 








“ ” 


A Calif automobile salesman re- 
ports this interesting conversation 
with a young lady who had just 
agreed to trade in her old car on 
a new one. 

“Do you have a pink slip?” the 
salesman asked. 

“Well, yes,” repl’d the young lady 
after a moment’s hesitation, “but 
today I’m wearing my black one.” 
—ELIZABETH MANION, Coronet. b 


“ ” 


A famous actress was seated next 
to Oliver Herford at a dinner par- 
ty. She said, “Oh, I’ve been dying 
to meet you. Do say something 
witty.” 

He looked at her and said, “Ac- 
tresses happen in the best of fam- 
ilies.’.—JEROME Beatty, Jr, Satur- 
day Review. c 


Qué 
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I Laughed At This One 


H E Martz 

A young lady who worked in 
the same office as her aunt 
was entrusted with the aunt’s 
salary check while the latter 
made a social call. 

On her way home, the girl 
was held up and robbed of the 
check. Screaming, she rushed 
up to a policeman and said, 
“Quick, a man stole my aunt’s 
pay.” 

“All right,” said the cop, “cut 
out the pig Latin and tell me 
what happened.” 

99 

The warden of one of the more 
advanced prisons began to feel 
sorry for one of the prisoners. On 
visitors’ day, while most of the 
prisoners rec’d kinfolk and such, 
this fellow sat alone in his cell. 

One visiting day, the warden 
called him into the office. “Ben,” 
he said kindly, “I notice you never 





have any callers. Don’t you have 
any friends—or family?” 
“Oh sure,” repl’d Ben happily, 


“but they’re all in here.”—Automo- 
tive Service Digest. d 
The 5-yr-old was showing a kin- 
dergarten classmate the new 
weight scale in the bathroom. 
“What’s it for?” the visitor asked. 
“IT don’t know,” the 5-yr-old said. 
“All I know is, when you stand on 
it, it makes you very mad.”—Jor 
McCartHy, American Wkly. e 


sessesese GME able QUIBPBS -oresee 


There is the story of the lady 
and the sewing machine. The bat- 
tered old machine stood in the back 
of one of the elevated trains as it 
left Teltow station, in the E Zone, 
and proceeded toward W Berlin. 
Thru the train now came a Vopo 
(a communist cop) who asked sus- 
piciously “Whose sewing machine 
is this?” All passengers gazed into 
the air; no one repl’d. The Vopo 
started to cart the sewing machine 
away. But it would not budge. A 
strong chain with a padlock an- 
chored it to one of the heating 
pipes in the train. The Vopo rush- 
ed forward to consult with the 
conductor. In vain. The conductor 
had to stick to his schedule, and 
could not stop for the cop to lo- 
cate a hacksaw. Scarcely had the 
train arrived in Lichterfelde in W 
Berlin, than a triumphant old lady 
whipped a key out from under her 
apron, unlocked the padlock, and 
quietly departed with her sewing 
machine.—Berliner Illustrirte, Ger- 
many. f 


“ » 


The late Simon Bolivar Buckner 
used to tell a story of an old resi- 
dent in his Ky home who was cel- 
ebrated for his wisdom. 

“Uncle Zeke,” a young man once 
asked, “how does it come you're so 
wise?” 

“Because,” said the old man, “I’ve 
got good judgment. Good judgment 
comes from experience, and exper- 
ience—well, that comes from poor 
judgment!"—Capper’s Wkly. gz 


“ ” 


Some people have tact and others 
tell the truth.—Denver Post. h 


Bureaucracy is a seat of govern- 
ment that gets too big for its 
britches—Cy N PEACE. 


“ ” 





Just as the trio of baseball um- 
pires were walking onto the field 
before a big crowd, the band struck 
up the embarrassing tune, “Three 
Blind Mice.’—Roy A BRENNER. 


Ee eel 


Some workers figure their time is 
worth money whether they do any- 
thing with it or not—Wm™ FEATHER, 
Trained Men. 


If a man reaches into a hat and 
pulls out a rabbit, it’s magic. If a 
woman reaches into her hand-bag 
for a door key and pulls out a door 
key, it’s a miracle—Rotary Whirl, 
Fargo, N D. 


“ ” 


Youth is the time in which peo- 
ple keep growing; young men look 
forward to manhood—and to wom- 
anhood. — GeorG LEBER, Die Zeit, 
Hamburg (Quote translation). 


The kid who used to want to be a 
1st baseman now wants to be the 
1st spaceman.—Wall St Jnl. 

Blessed are children. They are 
good for an exemption. — CaREY 
WuiaMs, Publishers Syndicate. 

A notice on the door of a music 
shop said: “Out for lunch. Bach by 
one. Offenbach earlier.” — Rosin 
GOODFELLOW, Cambridge (England) 
Daily News. 
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Anesthetized 


TV Watching Eases Pain, Dentist 
Says.—Newspaper headline. 


The dentist drills straight toward 
the nerve 
With confident precision. 
Meanwhile his patient, sitting 
there, 
Is watching television. 


The drill is digging deeper now, 
For it is twirling quickly. 

At last the nerve is all exposed 
And looking pretty sickly. 


Crunch, wham! The drill and 
nerve collide. 

Oh, it’s a ghastly feeling. 

The patient should let out a 
scream 


And rocket through the ceiling. 


But no, although perhaps he looks 
A little bit disdainful, 

He gives no sign at all to show 
That this is extra painful. 


The reason’s 
grossed 
In watching Clark and Hedy, 

For it’s a twenty-year-old film 


That he has seen already. 


not that he’s en- 


The reason is, that watching such 
A really dreadful bore, 

He’s suffering so much, poor guy, 
He cannot suffer more. 


Due 
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While my older brother was in 
the Navy, he served aboard a ship 
whose security officer considered 
himself a sea-going Dick Tracy. So 
when one of the sailors repeatedly 
reported money stolen from his 
locker, the officer set a scientific 
trap for the thief. 

He took a $20 bill out of his wal- 
let and dusted it with a powder 
that glows under ultra-violet light. 
The bill was planted in the pilfered 
locker. 

As expected, the money disap- 
peared and the amateur Sherlock 
Holmes brought out his ultra-vio- 
let lamp and lined up his suspects. 
When he shone it on the out- 
stretched hands of the crew, 25 prs 
of hands glowed guiltily. 

The thief had taken the money 
straight to a crap game, and the 
security officer was out $20.—Jos 
Copy, True. i 


A lady phoned her TV service- 
man and complained that some- 
thing was wrong with her set. The 
serviceman asked her if there were 
any visible symptoms. 

“The newscaster is on right now,” 
said the lady, “and he has a very 
long face.” 

“Madam,” repl’'d the serviceman, 
“if you had to report what’s hap- 
pening these days you'd have a long 
face too.”"—Wall St Jnl. j 


A little girl was taken to the sea- 
side for the first time. When she 
arrived back home she was sur- 
rounded by her friends asking how 
she liked it. 

“It’s wonderful,” she said. “And 
the beaches are nice and clean be- 
cause they keep flushing all the 
time.”—Capers, Canada. k 
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t least half of the value of your QuoTE sub- 
scription lies in preserving your copies 
and using the comprehensive Index mailed to 
all subscribers each six months. In this way 
you can easily and quickly locate appropriate 
material on any desired theme. 
A handsome and substantial ring binder, made 
especially for QuoTE, is now available. Holds 


52 copies with Indexes — a full year’s subscrip- 
tion. Priced at only $3 — much less than you’d 


pay for a comparable binder in a retail outlet. 


Place your order now. For prompt service, 
address the department indicated below. 
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MiscHa ELMAN, violin virtuoso, 70, 
making plans for his future: “I 
have no plans to retire. Only young 
people want to retire.” 1-Q-t 

Dr GEOFFREY MarTIN, Kansas 
state health officer, advising men 
over 40 how to safely shovel snow: 
“There are three safe ways. Get a 
power shovel. Hire the young boy 
next door. Let your wife do it. Men 
are not as tough as women 
(but) housewives are pretty lim- 
ber.” 2-Q-1 

Rocer Moore, former British 
movie star, now a western star in 
TV’s “Maverick”: “At last I have 
found out why so many of your 


western gunslingers were so mean. 
Have you ever worn cowboy boots?” 


3-Q-t 


Quote does NOT test any products. 


We’ve rounded up a luxury item 
to make home life more relaxing. 
A new steam vapor bath with a 
fiberglass cabinet is practical and 
refreshing. Only 26” wide it passes 
through doorways, plugs into any 
outlet, and requires no plumbing. 
It has a quick heating steam gen- 
erator, and is thermostatically con- 
trolled. Write to: Battle Creek 
Equipment Co, Dept PP, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

A Faucet sharpener hones knives 
by water power. It fits on a laun- 
dry tub, or a serated type kitchen 
faucet. Water rushing through the 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


We only report them. 


sharpener can turn its aluminum 
oxide grinding wheel. At hardware 
stores. 

This is a boon for women—a spot 
kit no bigger than a pack of 
matches that can be carried in the 
purse—ready for use anywhere to 
instantly remove an_ accidental 
spot from clothes. It consists of a 
small towel saturated with clean- 
ing concentrate, sealed in foil. It 
eradicates grease, other spots, even 
lipstick, without leaving rings, and 
dries quickly. Eight—$l. White 
Frost Chemicals, Dept PP, Green- 
wish, Conn. 











